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THE FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

« Some feelings are to mortals given, 

With less of earth in them than heaven ; 

And if there be a human tear 

From passion’s dross refined and clear, 

A tear so limpid and so meek, 

It would not stain an angel’s cheek 

*Tis that which pious fathers shed 

Upon a duteous daughter’s head.” 

[Lady of the Lake. 

When Ellen Douglas’ light skiff landed 
in the bay where her father awaited her, 
and when the hero pressed his darling to 
his breast, such were the tears which steep- 
ed her tresses. In these lines, Scott has 
embalmed the Douglas’ love for his daught- 
er, and has given us a picture, radiant with 
beauty, of that holiest of all feelings, the 
love between parent and child. 

Now the days of chivalry and romantic 
adventure are passed. No powerful king 
in disguise follows the deer through our 
woods. No lovely maiden fairer than* 
“Nymph, Naiad or Grace,” guides her 
light skiff across the lake, nor brings to 
her feet the royal lover. The proud chief- 
tan, Roderick Dhu, no longer grapples 
in fierce jealousy with his equal in brave- 
ty, and his victor in love, the youthful 
Graeme. Nor may we hear the plaintive 
notes of old Allan’s harp, or see the ven- 
erable form of the harper, standing by the 
margin of the Lake. These are to us, 
(thanks to the immortal bard!) bright, 
glowing images of beauty, of love, of chiv- 
alry, which our imagination clothes with 
reality, and which we make a part of our 
soul’s picture gallery. But only as we 
enter this gallery. which we have filled 
with the master pieces of Shakspeare and 
of Scott, can our love for the wild romance 
of the days of chivalry be gratified. 

This is true in regard to the outward 
circumstances of life, in this age and coun- 
try. Lowering castles, overlooking vinc- 
clad fields, knights in complete armor, 
teady to risk life and limb for one bright 
glance of their lady’s eye, tilts and tourna- 
ments; these belong not to our age or 
land, nor do we need them. There is a 
chivalry, which needs no clashing of spears. 

ere is a romance, a heroism, which has 
hot passed away with the days of knight- 
hood. It is the romance of the heart, the 
heroism of the affections, higher and no- 
bler far than that of outward words or 
deeds. This heroism belongs to our age, 
for it is not a flecting, evanescent princi- 
ple, crumbling to ruin, beneath the touch 
oftime. Lasting as the human race, en- 
during as its affections, it will only cease 
when the heart of humanity ceases to beat, 
and its pulse forgets to throb. 

The noblest instance of this heroism is 
the unselfish love which binds a father to 
achild. We need not search the ‘ Lady 
of the Lake,” for a hero and heroism in 
this drama. Daily life will afford us nu- 
merous instances of what wescck. Close 
at hand in that cottage by the road-side, 





in that narrow room in one of our 
city’s narrowest lanes, we may find 
many an Ellen, ready to sacrifice 
the best years of life, the brightest 
hopes of youth, for an aged or in- 
firm parent. ‘* Toiling and sorrow- 
ing, onward through life they go ;” 
but yet rejoicing that youth and 
health still continues to them that 
vigor, without which the loved ob- 
ject of their cares must suffer from 
want. 

Where shall we turn, where look, 
without finding instances of a Fa- 
ther’s love? In the workshop of 
the mechanic, in the store of the 
tradesman, in the clergyman’s study, 
in the lawyer’s office, we may findit nev- 
er varying, never failing, but like God’s 
sunshine, pervading the heart of every man 
whom a little child calls “‘ Father.” Am- 
bition is strong; it has tempted many in- 
toruin. Avarice is strong; it has wreck- 
ed the happiness ofmany asoul. But Jove, 
a Father’s love, more mighty than the love 
of fame, or gold, who shall measure the 
strength of its bands? Who shall fathom 
its wondrous depths? M. W. D. 

Olive Branch.] 








Moral Cales. 
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ROSE STANDISH. 
A TALE OF THE PURITANS. 


By Professor Alden. 
CONCLUDED. 

CuarTEeR v. ‘ When shall we be per- 
mitted to keep the Sabbath on shore?” 
said Rose to her husband, as he came on 
board at the close of a weary day. 

**On the next Sabbath, the Elder says, 
we shall worship in the Common House,” 
said Standish. 

“The long-wished-for Sabbath morn- 
ingcame. It was cold, but the sun shone 
brightly on the snow-clad hills. Rose 
was among the first to be prepared to 
take the boat for the shore. ‘* My dear,” 
said a mother in Israel, “ you are not well 
enough to go. How very pale you are!” 
A sad sweet smile, and a silent pressure of 
the hand, was her only answer. 

With the aid of her husband, she passed 
down the side of the vessel, and was soon 
standing on the rock. She paused for a 
moment, as if in mental devotion, and 
then went forward, leaning on the arm of 
her husband. He perceived that her step 
was unsteady, but hoped that it was ow- 
ing to long confinement on ship board, 
and not to mortal weakness. 

They reached the Common House in 
which the services were to be held. Car- 
ver, Bradford, and Brewster, were sitting 
by the fireside. The Elder gave Rose his 
seat by the side of Carver. ‘The congrega- 
tion was soon collected, and their worship 
began. 

The soldier paid more attention to his 
wife, than to the words of the Elder. His 
eye was fixed upon her sunken check and 
bloodless lip. He observed the wrapt 
attention with which she listened to the 
Elder, as he described the glories of the 
heavenly land, and was convinced that she 
would soon be translated thither. 

The protracted services came to a close. 
The earnest desire of Rose’s heart had 
been gratified; she had joined in the 
first act of religious worship on the shores 
of New England. 

It was with difficulty that she rose to 
return to the ship. She could not conceal 
from her husband the deadly sickness that 





audible reply was heard. 





came upon her. He bore her in his arms 
to the boat. He bared his own person to 
the freezing wind, while he placed his 
rough garments around her. ‘The rowers 
put forth their utmost strength. When 
she was borne over the side of the ship, 
there was weeping, from the fact that the 
days of the beautiful pilgrim were num- 
bered. 

The next day the Captain would fain 
have remained on board, but Indians had 
been seen in his vicinity, and he must be 
at his post. Rose lacked not such atten- 
tion as it was in the power of her compan- 
ions to bestow. Perhaps there were none 
on board who would not have expended 
their last strength in her behalf. 

On the morning of the 29th of January, 
as the Captain was about to go on shore, 
she retained his hand. He understood 
that she wished him to remain with her. 
He sat down by the side of her couch 
and wept. They were the first and the 
last tears seen upon his cheeks by the Pil- 

rim. 

““My husband,” said Rose, with her 
sweetest smile, ‘‘ we must soon part. You 
know what the Elder said of the heavenly 
city.” 

The lips of the Captain moved, but no 

‘“‘T have rejoiced that it was put into 
your heart to engage in this work. Few 
are permitted to live and die in such a 
cause. Cotld I have forseen all that has 
taken place, I would have made no change, 
unless it were to secure a larger supply of 
faith. I could wish to be spared to be a 
comfort to you, and thus to assist in this 
great work; but God sees, perhaps, that I 
should be a hindrance. My last desire is 
that you should give your whole heart to 
the building up the church in the wilder- 
ness.” 

The day was passed, for the most part, 
in silence, for she was too feeble to con- 
verse. The shadows of evening began to 
fall. The fierce wind ceased at the setting 
of the sun. An unusual calmness settled 
upon the waters. The ship lay as still as 
4n infant sleeping in the cradle. Rose in- 
timated her wish to be taken in her hus- 
band’s arms. 

Carver and Brewster came on board. 
To each she extended her hand and smiled. 
Word was passed that the Elder was about 
to offer prayer. Every sound was hushed 
throughout the -vessel; all who could, 
drew near, and reverently joined in the 
supplications. At first, she opened her 
eyes, and fixed them for a moment on her 
husband’s countenance. She then closed 
them, and covered them with her hand. 
Just before the prayer was ended, she rest- 
ed more heavily upon his arm. The Amen 
was uttered. She had ceased to breathe. 

* Jan 29, died Rose, the wife of Cap- 
tain Standish,” is the brief entry made by 

sradford in the Pilgrim’s Journal. 

She was borne, on a stormy day, to 
her bleak resting place, by men of stern 
¢countenances, but of warm hearts. Her 
husband would permit no hand but his 
own to fill her grave. It was the eighth 
one during that month in the first burial 
place. ‘On that spot have lain to rest 
together—the earth carefully smoothed 
down, that the Indians might not count 
their number—the true, the beautiful, the 
brave, till the heavens be nomore. ‘There, 
certainly, was buried the first Governor, 
with three vollies of shot fired over him; 
and there was buried Rose, the wife of 
Miles Standish.* 





* Choate’s Oration. 


Narrative. 


A NOBLE ACT. 

Licut. Beall, U. S. Navy, is already 
well known to the country, having particu- 

larly distinguished himself, on several dif- 
ferent occasions, as a bearer of important 
‘despatches to' and from California, both 
through the heart of Mexico, during the 
war, and across the prairies and Rocky 
Mountains, forcing his way, with equal 
spirit, through civilized and savage ene- 
emies. As a gallant naval officer and in- 
trepid traveller, with the courage to face 
and the energy to overcome every difficul- 
ty and peril, we can well believe he has no 
superior; but we have recently heard an 
anecdote told of him, being the account of 
a circumstance which happened on the last 
journey to California, from which he has 
only so lately returned, which, while it il- 
lustrates the dangers of the road, proves 
that there is another quality in him, high- 
er than mere resolutions and bravery,—a 
humane and generous disposition, which 
gives to those virtues the character of he- 
roism, 

It was, we believe, in the Gila country, 
that Lieut. Beall,. having..encamped his 
party, and placed it in safety, went out 
hunting. He set out alone, on a favorite 
saddle mare, which was generally kept up 
or spared for such occasions. About six 
miles from the camp, he had the good for- 
tune to kill a deer; and he was on the 
ground dressing the carcass, when, on 
looking up, he suddenly beheld a troop-ot 
mountéd Apaches, who had discovered him 
and were dashing furiously towards‘ him. 
They had, doubtless, heard the report or 
secn the smoke of his rifle, and so were 
on him before was he aware ; but he knew 
very well that to be overtaken by them, a 
single white man among those naked hills 
which they called their own, was certain 
death; and accordingly, leaving his quar- 
ry, and mounting in hot haste, he relied 
upon the mettle of his mare, which he 
put to her full speed, to carry him back 
in safety to the camp. Away darted the 
young lieutenant, and on rushed the sav- 
ages, thundering and yelling in the cer- 
tain assurance of their prey. But, confi- 
dent as they were, the fugitive was quite 
as well satisfied of his ability to escape; 
although their horses were fresher than the 
mare, and it was pretty ccrtain they were 
gaining slightly upon her, and would give 
her a severe contest before reaching the 
camp. 

Thus assured of his safety, but not re- 
laxing his speed, Lieut. Beall had recover- 
ed half his distance from the camp, when 
dashing over the crest of a hill, he was hor- 
rified at the sight of one of his own men, 
on foot, climbing the hill, and in fact, fol- 
lowing in his trail, to assist him in the 
hunt. The sight of the lieutenant flying 
down the hill at such a furious rate, was, 
doubtless, enough; perhaps the poor fel- 
low could hear the whoops of the Indians, 
ascending the hill from the opposite side ; 
at all events, he understood his fate, and 
spreading his arms before the horse’s head 
he cried out, with the accents of despair, 
“Oh, Mr. Beall, save me! Iam a hus- 
band and the father of six helpless chil- 
dren!’ Never was prayer more quickly 
heard, or more heroically answered. 

The lieutenant, though riding for his 
own life, immediately stopped his mare, 
dismounted,and giving her to the man, said, 
“You shall be saved. Ride back to the 
camp, and send them out to give my body 
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decent burial!’ And so they parted,—the 
footman to escape, the officer, as he suppos- 
ed to be slain; for the hill was utterly 
bare, without a single hiding place, and he 
thought of nothing but selling his life as 
dearly as possible. For this purpose, he 
drew his revolver, and, sitting down on 
the ground, waited for the savages ; who, 
in a moment, came rushing over the brow 
of the hill, and then, to the unspeakable 
amazement of Lieut. Beall, dashed past 
him down the descent like madmen, not a 
soul of them paying the least regard to him, 
not a soul, in fact, seeing him. They saw 
in reality, nothing but the horse and horse- 
man, they had been pursuing for three 
miles; they knew nothing of a footman ; 
and perhaps the sitting figure of the lieu- 
tenant appeared, to eyes only bent on one 
attractive object, as a stone or huge cactus, 
such as abound on those sterile hills. 

At all events, Lieutenant Beall, by 
what seemed to himself almost a direct 
Providential interposition in his behalf, 
remained wholly undiscovered; and in a 
moment more, the Apaches were out of 
sight, still pursuing the horse and his ri- 
der to the camp. The latter barely suc- 
ceeded in escaping with his life, the Indians 
having overhauled him so closely, just as 
he reached the camp, as to be able to in- 
flict one or two slight wounds upon him 
with bullets, or perhaps with arrows. As 
for Lieut. Beall, he was not slow to take 
advantage of his good fortune; and select- 
ing a round-about course, he succeeded in 


reaching the camp just about the time the* 


poor fellow whom he had saved, and the 
other members of the party, were about 
sallying out to obey his last request, and give 
his body decent burial. 

Upon such an act as this, it were super- 
fluous to comment. It is an act, howev- 
er, which deserves to live in men’s recol- 
lections, like the story of a great battle 
and victory. [ Phil. American. 
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ORIGINAL. 


MATILDA, OF FLANDERS, 
Queen of William the Conqueror. 


FROM A. D. 1031 untiL 1083. 

Matilda was born in the year 1031. She 
was the daughter of Baldwin 5th, surnam- 
ed the gentle, Earl of Flanders, and of Ad- 
elais, daughter of Robert, King of France. 
** Matilda .was greatly celebrated for her 
learning and beauty. Among her other ac- 
complishments, she excelled in. needle 
work, which, in that age, was considered 
one of the most important and desirable 
acquirements, which ladies of high rank 
could possess. She embroidered a piece 
of tapestry, called the Bayeaux tapestry, 
which is still in existence, and is without 
doubt, the most wonderful specimen of 
needle work, ever executed by fair and 
royal hands.” It is a piece of canvass, 
about nineteen inches in breadth, but up- 
wards of sixty-seven yards in length, on 
which is embroidered the history of the 
Conquest of England by William of Nor- 
mandy, commencing with the visit of Harold 
to the Norman Court, and ending with his 
death at the Castle of Hastings, 1066.” 

Matilda’s hand was sought in marriage, 
by numerous suitors. The most accom- 
plished of these, however, was the young 
Duke of Normandy, who was not only de- 
sirous of this union in a political point of 
view, but he was deeply in love with his 
fair cousin. 

Matilda preferred a young man named 
Brihtrie, surnamed Snaw, or Snow, from 
the fairness of his complexion. This at- 
tachment was the most formidable of all 
the obstacles with which William had to 
contend, but he had fixed his mind upon 
this marriage, and was not to be deterred 
by difficulties. 

After several years delay, William is 
said to have become so desperate, more par- 
ticularly at the coldness and hauteur of 
Matilda, that ‘in 1047, he waylaid her in 
the streets of Bruges, as she was return- 
ing from mass, seized her, threw her down 
in the dirt, spoiled her rich array, struck 
her repeatedly, and then rode off at full 
speed.” It might have been supposed 
that he would never have presumed to en- 
ter her presence again, but his persever- 
ance, finally conquered all difficulties, and 
the royal cousins were married in 1052, 
at William’s own castle of Angi, in Nor- 





mandy, whither Matilda was, conducted 
with great pomp by her illustrious parents, 
and a great company of knights and ladies. 
The domestic happiness of William and 
Matilda appears to have been very great, 
and whatever might have been Matilda’s 
feclings previous to her marriage, she was 
ever a most devoted, and faithfully attach- 
ed wife. William placed unbounded confi- 
dence in his fair wife, and very soon after 
their marriage, he entrusted the reinsyefJ 
government to her care, when he crossed 
over to England, to pay a visit to his kins- 
man, Edward the Confessor. 

In 1053, Matilda presented her lord with 
ason, who was called Robert, after his 
grandfather. William thinking that this 
would make his heir popular, Robert be- 
ing a much esteemed man in Normandy. 
The happiness of the royal pair was great- 
ly increased by this event, and nothing 
could exceed the terms of affection and 
confidence in which they lived. ‘They 
were at that time considered the happiest, 
and handsomest couple in Europe.” 

After the death of King Edward, Wil- 
liam made known to his peers, his inten- 
tion to claim the throne of England, on the 
plea that Edward had adopted him as his 
heir. He immediately fitted out a fleet 
with the intention of asserting his right. 
His success, after a variety of difficulties,, 
is well known. His coronation, took 
place at Westminster, on Monday, the 
25th of Dec., 1066. 

Matilda received the joyful news of her 
husband’s success at the battle of Hastings, 
while she was engaged in her devotions, 
in the chapel of the Benedictine priory of 
Notre Dame, and after returning thanks 
for the success of her consort’s arms, she 
ordered that the priory should hencefor- 
ward be called, in memory of that circum- 
stance, Notre Dame de Bonnes Nouvelles, 
and by that name it is called to this day. 

William was very anxious to share his 
newly acquired honors with his wife, and 
immediately after her arrival at Winches- 
ter, preparations were made for her coro- 
nation, which was celebrated with great 
splendor. Unbounded affection still con- 
tinued to exist between the royal pair 
through the life of Matilda. ‘‘ The latter 
years of the Queen were spent in Norman- 
dy, where she continued to exercise the 
functions of government for her royal hus- 
band,” which she did greatly to his satis- 
faction. The loss of several of Matilda’s 
children, together with the unhappy dis- 
sensions between her son Robert and his 
father, which all her efforts could not re- 
concile, preyed upon the health and spirits 
of Matilda, and brought on a lingering 
disease, which slowly but surely conducted 
her to the tomb. 

As soon as William learned of the ill- 
ness of his beloved wife, he hastily embark- 
ed for Normandy, and arrived in time to 
receive her last farewell. 

Matilda died onthe 2nd of November, 
1083, in the fifty-second year of her age, 
having borne the title of Queen of England, 
seventeen years, and Duchess of Norman- 
dy for upwards of thirty-one. EsrTExue. 





ORIGINAL, 


RICHARD MATHER. 


Richard Mather, the grandfather of the 
celebrated Cotton Mather, was born at 
Lowton, in Lancashire, Eng., in the year 
1596. He was educated at the University 
of Oxford. He was ordained a minister 
when he was twenty-two years of age. He 
exercised his ministry, and at the same 
time taught school, near Liverpool. He 
preached with great zeal for about fifteen 
years, when he was suspended on account 
of his Puritanism. When called before 
his ecclesiastical judges, he was asked how 
long he had been a minister. 

“* Fifteen years,” was his reply. 

“How long since you wore the suw- 
plice ?” 

**T never wore it.” 

* What!’ said one of them, with an 
oath, “‘ preach fifteen years and never wear 
a surplice !"’ 

For this great crime he was prohibited 
from preaching. Finding himself thus 
prevented from doing good, he resolved to 
remove to New England. The following 
were the reasons for so doing. He said 
“he should remove from a corrupt to a 
purer church—from a place where the 
truth and the professors of it are persecut- 
ed, to a place of greater quiet and safety 





—from a place where all the ordinances of 
God cannot be enjoyed, to a place where 
they may be enjoyed—from a place where 
the discipline of the Lord Jesus Christ is 
wanting, to a place where it may be prac- 
ticed—from a place where the ministers 
of God are unjustly prohited from the ex- 
ercise of their functions, to a place where 
they may freely exercise them, and from 
a place where there are fearful signs of 
desolation, to a place where one may have 
a well grounded hope.” 

Such being his reasons, his friends con- 
sented that he should leave his native land. 
He was strengthened in his purpose by 
the receipt of a letter from Mr. Hooker, 
who had been for several years in New 
England. “If I speak my own thoughts 
freely and fully,” said Mr. Hooker, “ though 
there are many places where men may ex- 
pect and obtain greater worldly advantage, 
yet, I do believe, there is not a place on 
the face of the earth, where a person of a 
judicious head, and a gracious heart, may 
receive greater spiritual good to himself, 
and do more temporal and spiritual good 
to others.” 

When Mr. Mather had bid his friends 
farewell, he was obliged to travel in dis- 
guise to Bristol, the port from which he 
sailed. On the ocean, they were exposed 
to the fury ofa terrible storm, but through 
the mercy of God, they were brought safe- 
ly to their desired haven. 

On his arrival in New England, he was 
chosen minister of the church in Dorches- 
ter, where he remainod till the close of his 
life. He entered upon his ministry at 
Dorchester, with the following resolutions : 

1. ‘Touching my ministry,—that I will 
be more painful and diligent in private 
preparation, by reading, meditation and 
prayer—that in and after preaching, I will 
strive against inward pride and vain glory 
—that before and after preaching I will 
seek the Lord for his blessing upon his 
word more carefully than in time past. 

2. Touching my family,—that I will be 
more frequent in religious discourse with 
those in my house, and be more careful in 
catechising my children. 

3. Touching myself,—that I will strive 
more against wordly cares and fears, and 
the inordinate love of worldly things—that 
I will be more frequent and regular in pri- 
vate prayer. 

4. Touching others,—that I will be 
more careful and zealous to do good to 
their souls by private instructions, exhor- 
tations and reproofs—that I will be ready 
to do offices of kindness and love, not for 
the praise of men, but out of conscience 
to the command of God.” 

Such were the resolutions with which 
he entered anew on the work of the minis- 
try, and grace was given him to be faith- 
ful. For more than thirty years, he was 
a most laborious minister to the church at 
Dorchester. 

In his last sickness he was very meek 
and resigned to the will of God. When 
he was near. his-.end, his son said to him, 
“Ifthere be anything which you would 
have me todo, in case the Lord should 
spare me, and take you to heaven, I wish 
you to mention it.” 

After pausing a little, with his eyes and 
hand lifted up to heaven, the father re- 
plied, ‘*'That which I would commend to 
you is, the care of the rising generation, 


that they may be brought up under the gov- . 


ernment of Christ.” 

He died in 1669, aged seventy-three 
years. He had four sons in the ministry. 
Their names were Nathaniel, Samuel, In- 
crease and Eleazer. Eleazer was pastor of 
the'church in Northampton, where he diced 
a few months after his father. eS 





Religion. 


THE SON OF A KING. 

I entered the cottage. It was small, 
with a low, whitewashed ceiling, scantily 
furnished, but singularly neat. Anda ray 
of light, striking through the lattice, fell 
on old Richard’s venerable face, as he sat 
in his high-backed wicker chair, his Bi- 
ble on a little table at his side, and his 
spectacles placed to keep the page open, 
where he was reading the first chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. I was won- 
derfully struck with the calm intelligence 
of his smooth broad forehead, thinly 
sprinkled with white hairs—his blue eye, 





clear and vigorous, and cheerful—and thdlysic there 
whole expression of his face, which, witht you, Ric 
out exhibiting any refinement beyond high?” 

rank in life, bore on it the marks of tha 
sobering, purifying, and elevating ingy. 
ence, which deep, earnest picty exerts op 
the very poorest. Poor he evidently wag 
and the coarseness of his dress was made 
more striking by the soft, delicate attire g 
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my little friend Leonard, who in the brightfibaused. 
cap and pelisse and cape, in which I hagff « And wl 
seen him on the top of St. Catharine's Ih fur off?” 
was now standing at old Richard’s kne ff «Yes, v« 
looking upin his face with the same wis. “And d 
fulness, but with more of interest and fly?’ ask 
pleasure, than he had shown in his conyey. The old 
sation with his father. I made some ex. fisked wit 
cuse for entering the cottage, and taking ff “ And y 
care not to interrupt the child as he was d gently, 
talking, had soon the satisfaction of find. [Bspressed i 
ing that my presence was scarcely noticed, lays I am 
“And papa says that I shall be a lord,” MBs got, all 
were the first words he uttered after m Wh 


entrance. ‘* What isalord?’ Old Rich. 


“Poor ] 
ard stroked his hair affectionately. 


ie, And 


* A lord, my little gentleman, is a grea ff “ Perhaj 
person who has plenty of money and ser Leonard 
vants; and the Queen asks his advice, ani fut his h 
he is allowed to wear a crown upon his Myoked it 
head, and every body is full of respect MM Poor Ri 
him.” But Ric 

“But I am only a little child,” sail fb. answe 
Leonard. “Shall you ever be a lor «My de 
Richard ?” mea m 

The old man smiled and shook his fMure you 
head. hings you 

** But should you like to be a lord >” re BBserve ki 


peated Leonard. to have 








“Ido not think I should, Master Leon thin; 
ard,” said Richard. ‘And besides ”—and fins of a | 
here he looked gravely and earnestly inw MH “But yc 
the child’s eye, as if to read his soul with fe child. 
in,—‘ I am something greater than a lord, find never 
even now.” The old 

“You greater than a lord?” asked the fbr smile. 
little fellow wonderingly. ‘* Nurse sail J “Once 
you were so poor, and she was sorry for it Meonard. 
And she told me I might bring you what [nt to te 
papa gave me because the great ship wa [Mave been 
come home. She said you had nothing to hings wl 
eat; and,I am so sorry; poor Richard.” Bhildren. 
And the child put out his arms to give the Meeply, ar 
old man a kiss. “O Me 

Richard’s eye moistened as he took the #Fnind w 
beautiful little boy up in his arms, and af BRing tha 
ter kissing his forehead, and giving hime Mot have 
blessing, seated him on his knees. ‘* Mas- Iy life, 
ter Leonard,” he said, “ if you will be kind Beritance. 


and good to the poor, and say your pray: 
pers, and do what your papa and mamm 
tell you, one of these days you too will b 
more than a lord. You will be a prince.” 

“*A prince?” asked Leonard. “ Buta 














prince is the son ofa king, is he not?” Tran 

* Yes,”’ said Richard. (HRIS 

“And are you a prince ?”’ asked Leon- 
ard. 

The old man seemed awed with the § Gessle 
question, and bowing his head reverently #07, fo 
upon the child’s neck, till his own gray MB*y tyre 
hairs mingled with the boy's silky glossy [iPgether 
curls, he answered in a low voice, ‘* Yes: Bt enor 

Leonard drew back, partly as perplexed, #Pem wit 
and partly as if afraid, but the question j#* even 
arose again, ays of 

“ But a prince is the son of a king, ishe JY his 
not? Youare not the son of a king.” lace d 

Once more the old man fixed on him that JBth strc 
calm, deep, searching eye, and whispered, Jt he 
“Tam.” ry shou 

The color came into the child’s cheek, vn to 
but from what emotion, whether wonder, Now 
or doubt, or surprise, or pleasure, ora feel- endent 
ing mixed Of all I could not decide. He FRticulor 
sat silently for a minute, casting up only hd so 
side glance at the old man’s tranquil face. #P* gro 
At last he looked up more boldly, and said, JR ¢shed 
““Why are you so poor, Richard? If] JR, wh 
was a king I would give you so much r, that 
money, and you should have such a nice RS cap, 
house to live in, instead of this old cottage: Rt Wi 
Is it not very cold in winter? Nurse says tould s 
the rain very often comes through the JR seco: 
roof. Shall you ever go away?” Tell, 

Richard face assumed a grave, but nota fF was 
melancholy expression. hat he 

“Whenever,” he said, ‘the good King JFpose 
who is my Father sends for me, then I shall He sh 
go away.” ey she 

“* And where shall you live then?” ask- rhen 
ed the child. ‘Papa said that perhaps I ble, 
should live at Carisbrooke Castle, with JB fac 
lords and ladies, and have horses and cat- Fngel 








riages, and beautiful clothes, and so many ile t 
servants to wait on me. When] live there. Jf In 
Richard, will you come too? Do you FP Cou 
know I should like to have some beautiful - : 
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I like music, do 


«J do not know my dear,” said the 
jjman, ‘‘but sometimes when I have 


hon at church, when they were singing, 
has made me think of the beautiful mu- 


which is heard where I long to go by 
i by; and then—.” But the old man 
aused. 
« And where is it?’’ asked the child. ‘Is 
far off 2” 

“Yes, very far off.” 

«And docs the king ever come to see 
m2” asked the child. 

The old man’s breath seemed almost 
sked with awe, as he whispered, ‘* Yes.” 
“And you are his heir?’ asked Leon- 
wi gently, as if he partook of the awe 
pressed in the old man’s face. ‘‘ Papa 
~ys 1 am his heir, and am to have all he 
ys got, all the money on board the great 
hip. What shall you have?” 

“Poor Richard’s cyes closed for a min- 
ye, And then he answered, 

“Perhaps nothing, p@rhaps everything.” 
Leonard saw that he was suffering, and 
mt his hand up to Richard’s face, and 
troked it as if to sooth him. 

Poor Richard,” he said, ‘* are you ill?” 
But Richard recovered himself calmly, 
nl answered gravely, 

“My dear little master, when you be- 
mea man, if it should please God to 
mre your life, you will know how many 
hings you have done wrong, how little you 
serve kindness and fondness from any one 
to have anything—much less the beau- 

things which are inherited by the 

ns of a great king.” 

“But you are very good, Richard,” said 
he child. ‘* Nurse says you are so good, 
nd never did any harm in your life.” 

The old man shook his head with a bit- 
pt smile. 

“Once I was as young as you, Master 
enard. And if then the good King had 
mt to take me away, perhaps I should 
ave been sure to have all the beautiful 
lings which are given to his heirs and 
ildren. But since—,” and he groaned 
eeply, and remained silent. 

“() Master Leonard,” he said at last, 
mind what I tell you now; never do any 
ing that is wrong; and then you will 
ut have to do what I have been doing all 
ty life, endeavoring to recover a lost in- 
eritance.”” 














History. 








Translated for the Youth’s Companion. 

(CHRISTOPHER TELL, AND THE 
FAMOUS APPLE. 

Gessler, Governor of Switzerland, in 
307, for Albert, King of Austria, became 
ery tyranical, so that all thi@antons arose 
gether in rebellion against him. It was 
ot enough to vex thosfiviss by loading 
lem with taxes on every little thing, but 
¢ even took himself to task, to find new 
ays of humbling their pride. One day, 
v his order, a cap was placed on the 
lace d’ Aldorf, in the canton of Uri, gay 
ith streamers, on the top of a high pole, 
udhe commanded that all who passed 
¥ should take off their hats and bow 
own to it. 

Now William Tell, who was an inde- 
fadent spirit, passed several times by this 

culous standard, with his little son, 
hl so far from prostrating himself to 
Fe ground like his countrymen, he just 
tughed and shrugged his shoulders. Ges- 
*t, who quickly heard through a report- 
that proper honor had not been done to 
Scap, was in a great rage, and ordered 
hat William Tell, from a great distance, 
ould shoot an apple off from the head of 
Ssecond son aged ten years. 

Tell, excited by such barbarity, although 
«was an excellent marksman, exclaimed 
at he would prefer to die, rather than 
rpose himself to killing his own child. 
He shall obey,” thundered*Gessler, “ or 
ty shall die together, father and son.” 
'hen the decree was known to be irrevo- 
ble, William Tell shrieked in agony ; 
S face turned pale, and his heart beat 
ringely, and he seemed ready to faint. 

te the fond father was thinking of his 
te in despair, young Christopher restored 
* Courage by these lively and forcible 
trds: * Papa, do you not know how you 
d to draw at the tiny birds when on the 














wing: take a big apple, let me hold my- 
self steady, and you cannot keep from 
hitting it.” “Gracious Heaven,” cried 
William, “through the lips of infancy, 
thou dost give mea good omen. Thou 
wilt direct my hand, and not permit this 
innocent to perish. The tyrant shall be 
satisfied. ‘This terrible trial I will not re- 
ia? 

The next morning all things were made 
ready for the execution of the tyrant’s or- 
ders. A great throng of people filled the 
Place d’Aldorf. At one extremity was 
marked the spot for William Tell to stand ; 
at a distance a post was inserted, to which 
young Christopher was to be tied, but he 
signified his wish to be unconfined, and 
promised that he would be true to himself 
and his father. 

The signal was given by the beating of 
drums. Among the anxious crowd, a 
sound was indistinctly heard of murmurs 
and threats, which was soon succceded by 
a stillness like that of death. At the first 
stroke of the drums, Tell with a firm hand, 
seized his bow, to which he fitted the fa- 
tal dart, drew the string, and whizzing, the 
arrow flew through the air. By astonish- 
ing skill, the apple is severed in pieces by 
the arrow, and falls with it at the fect of 
the child, who had remained motionless, 
and preserved the utmost coolness, during 
those dreadful moments. At once, shouts 
of joy arose from the distracted multitude, 
mingled with clapping of hands and other 
signs of applause. A crowd of little ones 
gathered around young Christopher, who 
crowned him with flowers, and carried him 
in triumph through the city. 

This account stands recorded in the an- 
nals of Switzerland, and is also handed 
down to our day on medals. On one side 
of the medals, may be seen William Tell, 
arranging his bow and arrow, and on the 
other side, the bust of his intrepid son. 
The arrow and apple are going from his 
head towards the ground, and a child of 
his“own age, is placing on his brow a gar- 
land of flowers. - 








Nursery. 








THE UNKIND CHILDREN. 


A TRUE STORY. 

Be kind to each other! 

The night’s coming on, 
When friend and when brother 

Perchance may be gone! 
Then ‘midst your dejection, 

How sweet to have earn’d 
The blest recollection, 

Of kindness, returned ! 


“Toss it in the air,” said one; “ Hur- 
rah! there it goes!” ‘Catch it Tom, and 
hoist it up again,” said a well dressed boy, 
with a smart new cap. 

There were so many boys, that I could 
not for a minute or two, distinguish with 
what they were amusing themselves. At 
last, the wind blew toward me a little cloth 
cap, not made, to be sure, in the fashion 
of this winter, but very neatly repaired, 
and quite good enough to be worn by any 
respectable boy. 

A little boy ran after the cap and tried 
to get it from the others. His head was 
bare, therefore I concluded it was his. ‘‘Oh! 
Charles,” cried he, ‘‘ give me my cap—it 
will be all dirty.” But the reckless 
Charles answered by kicking it into the 
air again, crying out, “Hurrah! for the 
Dutchman’s cap.” This stroke of wit, as 
they all appeared to think it, caused a loud 
laugh, and one said, ‘“‘ He bought it from 
some Dutchman; who did you buy it of, 
eh ?” 

The little mortified owner of the cap 
was at last with difficulty kept from tears, 
and the young gentlemen, having had 
enough of sport, allowed him to pick it from 
the dirt, and left him to walk home with it, 
brushing it as well as he could, and trying 
to get it inshape again, the tears now and 
then starting in his eyes, and his face col- 
oring at the recollection of the unkind, in- 
sulting treatment he had experienced from 
his school fellows. 

When this little boy came home, I heard 
him say to his mother—‘*I cannot wear 
this cap again.” ‘* Why not?” said his 
mother. ‘ Why the other boys have new 
caps, and they call mine a Dutchman’s 
cap.” 

This little boy’s mother was obliged to 
be very economical or saving in his cloth- 
ing, that she might be enabled to give him 





a good education, and she said, “I cannot 
afford to get you a new cap like the other 
boys—you know we are not rich as many 
of them are.” ‘ But the boys all laugh at 
me as I go along the street, and knock my 
cap off into the dirt, and that makes me 
feel so, Ido not know what todo. Oh, 
mother, get me a new cap.” 

‘ET would if I could,” said his mother, 
** but you know I am poor.” She looked 
sorrowfwlly-at him and said, ‘* your school- 
fellows must be very unkind and thought- 
less children. But though their behaviour 
discovers ignorance and very foolish pride, 
you must endeavor to bear it with patience 
and firmness, and show them by your con- 
duct, that a boy’s character is not deter- 
mined by the shape or quality of his clothes. 
You need not be ashamed to own that your 
parents have not much money, and are un- 
able to purchase for you smart and fashion- 
able clothing. Be ashamed of bad beha- 
viour, and pray to the Lord to give youanew, 
clean heart; and if you get his favor, the 
laugh and insult of the world will not give 
you much uneasiness,” 

One word to the children who behave 
to their school-fellows as these boys did. 
A- noble, well-bred, and especially a Chris- 
tian child, will know that dress or appear- 
ance does not make a gentleman or lady; 
that as far as this is concerned, they are 
most respectable who are not meanly asham- 
ed to dress according to their circum- 
stances. A wicked heart, anda mean dis- 
position are often found under fashionable 
clothes and good looks. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ was very poor in outward things, 
and did not take his rank among the gay 
and fashionable of the earth, but this did 
not take from his real dignity. And sure 
I am that any child who would be like him, 
could not be guilty of the meanness and 
unkind behaviour of these children. 








Morality. 








THE DRUNKARD’S CHILD. 

There was.once a boy, that lived in a 
certain place—we are not permitted to tell 
where. His mother became a woman of 
sorrows and died. He and a little sister 
were left alone—alone for their father was 
a drunkard. Hand in hand they went 
forth into the street, and sat down upon a 
marble carriage step, fronting a large brick 
dwelling. The cold stone-seat struck 
another chill to their desolate hearts; they 
looked into the windows of the rich man- 
sion, and saw young faces bright and hap- 
py there, glowing in the sunshine of health 
and plenty; and they wept. It made 
them feel more keenly their own hapless 
condition. 

And there they sat—without covering to 
their heads, or shoes to their feet, and 
their thin garments “‘ all tattered and torn.” 
A cold October wind blew upon them. 
They shivered and sat closer, and put their 
little feet together to keep them warm. As 
the stranger passed, they instinctively cov- 
ered their pale faces to conceal their tears. 
At length a gentleman addressed them— 

“Children, run home,” saidhe. ‘ Why 
do you sit here and freeze ?”” 

**Our mother has gone and left us,”’ re- 
plied the boy. ‘* There is no one left but 
my poor little sister and me. We looked 
at her old rocking chair and saw it empty ; 
and it made us cry and feel lonesome.” 

** And did she send you out to beg while 
she was gone!” asked the stranger. 

“ Oh no,” returned the boy, ** dear moth- 
er taught us never to beg. Besides, she 
will never come back again ; for they put 
her into her coffin, and took her away and 
told us she was dead.” And their tears 
ran afresh. 

*“ But your father!” queried the stranger. 
“Where is he ?” 

The children shuddered perceptibly, but 
shook their heads, and made no reply. 
Their little hearts swelled with pride, and 
choked their utterance. They could not 
speak the words: ‘ Our father is a drunk- 
ard !” 

The stranger, who had seemed rough 
and coarse in his manner, was touched. 
He quickly surmised the truth, and asked 
of the boy— 

‘* What are your names, my little lad ?” 

‘Mary and James Milford,” he quickly 
replied. 

“The children of William Milford ?” 
muttered the stranger with evident emotion, 


ina tone of half inquiry, as if to satisfy a 
suddenly occurring idea. 

“Yes, sir,” responded the boy; and at 
this moment, the rude wind played rough- 
ly with their little bare heads, and pierced 
their thin garments; the boy drew his 
sister still closer to his side, and the strang- 
er was gone. In a few moments after, a 
lady with a kind, benevolent face, and 
we trust a warm heart, came and took them 
by the hand and led them away. 

A short time after this, we attended a 
temperance meeting. One of the speakers 
in the course of his remarks related as 
follows : 

‘“‘For many years I kept a dram-shop. 
I heard of temperance doings in divers 
ways, and ridiculed them. I went to their 
meetings and made sport. I heard of 
wives being murdered, and children beg- 
gared through the influence of strong drink, 
and was unmoved. All argument assail- 
ed me in vain, for I was hardened in my 
course. One cold, windy day, I walked 
into the street, and saw a little boy and 
girl half-naked and shivering, sitting on a 
stone step. They were a drunkard’s chil- 
dren, I had known well in the days of 
prosperity. Never saw I more beautiful 
children. Their father had begun his 
drinking course and squandered much of 
his property at my bar. His wife, a young 
and lovely woman, and once happy and 
joyous, had sunk into the grave, sorrow- 
ing and broken hearted. The sight of 
these motherless children so suffering and 
innocent—too noble to beg—too proud 
to own their father wasa drunkard—accom- 
plished what every other argument had 
failed to do. And I felt. within my breast 
the sting of a murderer. From that day I 
never sold a drop of liquor. I took the 
children into my own family: and they 
shall never want while I have a dollar to 
divide.” It was James and Mary. 

He paused. At this moment, the pledge 
went round, and was spread’ upon the ta- 
ble. Aman ina ragged and filthy garb 
came forward, and subscribed his name. 
It was WiLir1amM MILForD. ' 
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USE OF THE PEACOCK’S TAIL. 


The beauty of the peaeock’s plumage 
was a theme of admiration in the remotest 
times ; and the bird was sought after, as 
capable of adding splendor to the magnifi- 
cence of Solomon. The chief display of 
this beauty arises from that arrangement 
of long and gorgeous feathers which spring 
from the space between the region behind 
the wings and the origin of the tail; but 
the use of this to the bird itself has been a 
subject of doubt. At first sight it seems 
to be no better than a luxuriance of nature, 
and an encumbrance rather than a bene- 
fit. The action by which their splendor 
is outspread, has also been deemed an ab- 
surd manifestation of pride. But men are 
imperfect interpreters of the actions of an- 
imals; and a closer examination of the 
habits of this bird, will afford a different 
explanation. The tail of the peacock is of 
a plain and humble description, and seems 
to be of no other use besides aiding in the 
erection of the long feathers of the loins ; 
while the latter are supplied at their in- 
sertion with an arrangement of voluntary 
muscles, which contribute to their eleva- 
tion, and to the other emotions of which 
they are capable. If surprised by a foe, 
the peacock presently erects its gorgeous 
feathers ; and the enemy at once beholds 
starting up before him a creature which 
his terror cannot fail to magnify into the 
bulk implied by the circumference of a 
glittering circle of the most dazzling hues: 
his attention. at the same time being dis- 


| tracted by a hundred glaring eyes meet- 


ing his gaze in every direction. A_ hiss 
from the head in the centre, which in shape 
and colors resembles that of a serpent, and 
a rustling from the trembling quills, are 
attended by an advance of the most con- 
spicous portion of this bulk; which is in 
itself an action of retreat, being caused by 
a receding motion of the body of the bird. 
That must be a bold animal which does 
not pause at the sight of such an object; 
and a short interval is sufficient to insure 
the safety of the bird; bat if, after all, the 
enemy should be bold enough to risk an 
assault, it is most likely that its eager- 





ness or rage would be spent on the glitter- 
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ing appendages, in which case the creature 
is divested only of that which a little time 
will again supply. A like explanation may 
be offered of the use of the long and cu- 
rious appendages of the head and neck of 
various kinds of humming birds, which, 
however feeble, are a pugnacious race. 
[Couch’s Illustration of Instinct. 





Editorial. 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Windsor, Ct. June 14, 1849. 
Mr. Wiuu1s,—Sir: I have long been think- 
ing I would write and tell you how I love to 
read the Youth’s Companion. I do not know 
how many years my father has taken this pre- 
cious little paper for his children, but I am 
sure it is a long, long while. Weare all more 
delighted and interested in it than in any pa- 
per he takes—we all love its weekly visitations, 
and all spring for the first chance of reading it. 
You would have been delighted or rather griev- 
ed, to have seen the sad fix the dear Compan- 
ion received a few weekssince. It was hardly 
readable after it. I hope my brother and sis- 
ter will treat no more of them in like manner, 
but manifest a willing spirit that either should 
have the first reading of them as it happens. 

I wish my companions around me would 
take them, and how can I bring it about. My 
mother has a plan for me; she saysI may take 
one copy for one year, and send it around to 
them to read, and possibly they may some of 
them take it for themselves for years to come. 

My cousin, who lives near by, will take one 
copy. Ienclose the money. Please send one 
copy to M—— P——, one to A— L-—, 
another to C——-L——, Windsor, Ct., and you 
will much oblige your young friend Assy. 


{I am sorry my “friend Abby’s” Companion 
met with such rough usage. There is such a 
thing as lovirig too much. I once heard of a 
little Monkey that was loved so much by its 
mother, that she hugged it to death. Now, pa- 
pers, like little Monkeys, must be handled care- 
fully, and they will last the longest. But the 
way to make them last the longer, is this; af- 
ter they are read, preserve them carefully, and 
have them bound in volumes ; they can then be 
read by future generations. 

I like very much the plan which Abby prac- 
ticed so successfully, of lending her papers to 
her young friends, in order to induce them to 
take it themselves. If all our subscribers should 
do as well as she did, the Companion would 
have an increase of several thousand subscri- 
bers, in a short time. Many persons who nev- 
er saw this paper, would take it if they could 
only have the reading of one or two numbers. 
The recommendation of a person who has tak- 
en it sometime, would have much influence. 
It would also be improving leisure time profita- 
bly, and be doing good to others, who would be 
instructed and amused by what they would read 
from week to week. Who will next try the ex- 
periment ? Enrror. 





' NEW BOOKS. 

Aszott?’s Histories.—Mr. Jacob Abbott is 
preparing a series of historical works, which 
will prove a source of great interest and profit 
to the youth of our land. Six or seven beauti- 
ful volumes of the series have been already 
published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers of 
New York. The Life of Charles I. of Hanni- 
bal, of Queen Elisabeth, of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, of Alexander the Great, and of Charles 
IL, can be found at almost any of the book 
stores. They are written in Mr. Abbott’s best 
stile, and will be found to be exceedingly inter- 
esting. 

Duty verses Wu: or Decision makes 
the Man. A Tale for Qld and Young. New 
York. M.W. Dodd. Sold by C. C. Dean. 
The Christian Advocate says:—* The design 
of this work is to show the advantages that 
decision of character gives its possessor, in 
every position and relation of life. The illus- 
trations brought to bear upon the general ob- 
ject of the work, are moral and entertaining ; 
the principles are correct and honorable; and 
its tendency will always “lean to virtue’s side.” 
Believing the young author to aim at doing 
good, and satisfied that he has talents adapted 
to usefulness, giving promise of a future that 
will be successful and creditable ; we wish him 
all success in his literary career.” 
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; character of a son or a daughter. “Honor thy | tian; but go in the morning, in the bright 
Variety. father and thy mother, that it may be well with | shine and when the birds are singing” = 
= SS | thee, is the first commandment with promise,” nancies 
WASHINGTON says the sacred book, and happy is the child LONG CREDIT. 


“ By the all-powerful dispensations of Prov- 
idence,” wrote Washington to his mother, after 
Braddock’s defeat, “I have been protected be- 
yond all human probability or expectation ; for 
I had four bullets through my coat, and two 
horses shot under me; yet I escaped unhurt, 
although death was levelling my companions 
on every side of me.” Well did the-eloquent 
pastor of a neighbortng parish, on his return, 
“ point to that heroic youth, Colonel Washing- 
ton, whom,” says he, “I cannot but hope Prov- 
idence has hitherto preserved in so signal a 
manner for some important service to the 
country.” 

And not less natural or less striking was the 
testimony of an Indian chief, who told Wash- 
ington, fifteen years. afterwards, “that at the 
battle of Monongahela, he had singled him out 
as a conspicuous object, had fired his rifle at 
him many times, and directed his young war- 
riors to do the same, but that, to his utter as- 
tonishment, none of their balls took effect ; that 
he was then persuaded that the youthful hero 
was under the special guardianship of the Great 
Spirit, and immediately ceased to fire at him ; 
and that he was now come to pay homage to the 
man who was the particular favorite of heaven, 
and who could never die in battle.” 

————_ 
ONLY ONE BRICK ON ANOTHER. 

Edwin was looking at a large building which 
they were putting up, just opposite to his fath- 
er’s house. He watched the workmen from day 
to day, as they carried up the brick and mor- 
tar, and then placed them in their proper order. 

His father said to him, “ My son, you seem 
tobe very much taken up with the brick-layers ; 
pray what might you be thinking about? Have 
you any notion of learning the trade ?” 

“No sir,” said Edwin smiling; but I was 
just thinking what a little thing a brick is, and 
yet that great house is built, by only laying 
one brick upon another.” 

“Very true, my son. Never forgetit. Just 
so it is in all great works. All your learning 
is only one little lesson added to another. Ifa 
man could walk all around the globe, it would 
be only by putting one foot before the other. 
Your whole life will be made up of one little 
moment after another. Drop added to drop 
makes the ocean. 

“Learn from this not to despise little things. 
Learn also not to be discouraged by great la- 
bors. The greatest labor becomes easy, if di- 
vided into parts. You could not jump over a 
mountain, but step after step takes you to the 
other side. Do not fear, therefore, to attempt 
great things. Always remember, that the whole 
of yonder lofty edifice is ONLY ONE BRICK ON 
ANOTHER.” [Youth’s Penny Gazette. 

—_p— 


CURIOSITIES OF THE EARTH. 


At the city of Modena, in Italy, and about 
four miles around it, whenever it is dug, when 
the workmen arrived at the distance of sixty- 
three feet, they came to a bed of chalk, which 
they bore with an auger five feet deep. They 
then withdraw from the pit, before the auger is 
removed, and upon its extraction, the water 
bursts up through the aperture with great vio- 
lence, and quickly fills this new made well, 
which continues full, and is affected neither by 
rains nor droughts. But that which is most 
remarkable in this operation, is the layers of 
earthas we descend. At the depth of fourteen 
feet are found the ruins of an anciént city, pav- 
ed streets, houses, floors, and different pieces 
of mosaic. Under this is found a soft oozy 
earth, made up of vegetables; and at twenty- 
six feet deep, large trees entire, such as wal- 
nut trees, with the walnuts still sticking on the 
stem, and their leaves and branches in a per- 
fect state of preservation. At twenty-eight 
feet deep a soft chalk is found, mixed with a 
vast quantity of shells, and this bed is eleven 
feet thick. Under this, vegetables are found 
again with leaves, and the branches of trees as 
before ; and thus alternately chalk and vegeta- 
ble earth, to the depth of sixty-three feet. 


~~. 


RESPECT FOR PARENTS. 


If children could realize but a small portion 
ofthe anxiety their parents feel on their ac- 
count, they would pay far greater respect to 
the parental wishes. A good child, and one in 
whom confidence can be placed, is the one who 
does not allow himself to disobey his parents, 
nor to do anything when his ants are ab- 
sent, that he has reason to believe they would 
disapprove were they present. The good ad- 
vice of parents is often engraven on the heart 
of the child, that after years of care and toil 
do not efface it; and in the hour of temptation, 
the thought of a parent has been the salvation 
of the child, though the parent may be sleep- 
ing in the grave, and the ocean may roll be- 
tween that sacred spot and the tempted child, 
A small token of parental affection, borne about 
the person, especially a parent’s likeness, 
would frequently prove a talisman for good. A 
Polish prince was accustomed to carry the 
picture of his father always in his bosom; and 
on any particular occasion, he would look upon 
it and say,—“ Let me do nothing unbecoming 
so excellent a father.” Such respect for a fa- 
ther or mother, is-one of the best traits in the 
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who acts accordingly. 
a 


NOTHING LOST BY CIVILITY. 


A gentleman who has filled the highest mu- 
nicipal offices in one of our cities, owed his 
elevation chiefly toa single act of civility. 
traveller in a hot, summer’s day, wanted some 
water for his horse, and perceiving a well near 
the road side, turned his horse up towards it. 
Just then, a lad appeared, to whom the stranger 
addressed himself, saying :—“ My young friend, 
will you do me the favor to draw a bucket of wa- 
ter for my horse, as I find it rather difficult to get 
off and on?” The lad promptly seized the 
bucket, and soon brought a supply of water. 
Pleased with the cheerful temper and courteous 
manner of the youth, the traveller inquired 
his name, and so deep was the impression made 
on his mind, that the name of the lad and his 
place of residence were remembered untill 
several years afterwards, when the traveller had 
occasion for a clerk, He then sent for this 
young man, and gave him a responsible and 
profitable place, from which he rose to the 
chief magistracy of a city. 

—>—————_ 


A TENDER MEETING. 


Among the first to welcome the new arrival 
of Khoond children was a boy named Philip, 
who was rescued from the Khoonds some time 
ago. As he eyed the strangers with eager cu- 
riosity, he heard a name with which he was fa- 
miliar ; it was that of his only brother. Though 
much altered during an absence of five years, 
he recognized the features of the little boy 
with whom he used to play in his father’s 
house. The meeting was joyous and affecting 
beyond description. After the first burst of 
feeling was over, Philip drew his little brother 


-away from the crowd, and gave him his own 


share of hot rice and curry. The little one 
remembers his uncle selling his brother, then, 
as he supposes, about three years old. A few 
days afterward he was also disposed of to some 
Khoonds in another part of the country, and 
from that time they neither saw nor heard of 
each other till they met in the mission com- 
pound. There is a strong likeness in these 
dear lads. Philip is a most interesting gboy. 
In his leisure hours he is with us, learning to 
act as a servant. He is about twelve years 
old, the younger, abouteight. The latter said, 
“TI did not know my brother, but he knew me.” 
[.4 Lady in Orissa. 
es 


A CHILD'S ANSWER. 


A father once said playfully to his little 
daughter, a child five years old, “Mary, you 
are not good for anything.” “Yes, I am, dear 
father,” she replied, looking thoughtfully and 
tenderly into his face. “Why, what are you 
good for, pray tell me, my dear?” “Lam good 
to love you, father,” replied she, at the same 
time throwing her tiny arms around his neck, 
and giving him a kiss of unutterable affection. 
Blessed child!'‘may your life ever be an ex- 
pression of that early felt instinct of love. The 
highest good you or any other mortal can con- 
fer is to live in the full exercise of your affec- 
tion. [ Rambler. 

—— en 


THE CHRISTIAN NEGRO. 


A gentleman, walking one day on his plan- 
tation in the West Indies, perceived some, peas 
growing between the rows of sugar canes that 
were quite ripe. Knowing that the slaves 
were short of food, from the little time allowed 
them to work in their patches of land, he called 
toone of them who was near, and asked him 
why he did not take those peas? “They are 
not mine,” answered the negro. “ Oh! fellow !” 
replied the master, “ you think everything yours 
that you can lay your hands on.” “ No, massa,” 
said the slave, “negro who pray, no thieve!” 
The planter was struck with surprise. “ What 
have I been about,” he exclaimed, “ not to let 
the missionaries come upon my estate?” So 


he sat down directly, and wrote to a missionary 


who lived near, and begged him to come and 
preach to his slaves as often as he pleased. 
[Miss. Rep. 
—_—¢~-——— 


A SENSIBLE GIRL. 


A preacher was one day struck with sur- 
prise, on beholding a beautiful set of curls on 
the head of a lovely maid, a member of his 
class, whose hair had been very plain. “Ah! 
Eliza,” said he, “you should not waste your 
precious time in curling your hair; if God in- 
tended it to be curled, he would have curled 
it for you.” “Indeed,” said the witty maid, 
“T must differ with you. When I was an in- 
fant he curled it for me, but now I am grown 
up, he thinks I am able to do it myself.” 

——»>- 


CLOTHE DEATH IN BRIGHT COLORS. 


The late Professor Caldwell, of Dickinson 
College, a short time before his death, address- 
ed his wife as follows :—* You will not, I am 
sure, lie down upon your bed and weep when I 
am gone. You will not mourn for me, when 
God has been so good to me; and when you 
visit the spot where I lie, do not go in the 
shade of the evening, or in the dark of night. 
These are no times to visit the grave of a Chris- 





Sir Walter Scott on one occasion, was de 
sirous of rewarding the wit and importunity ¢ 
an Irish beggar by the present of a sixpence 
but found he had no small coin in his purse 
“Here, my good fellow,” said the barone, 
“here isa shilling: but mind, you owe me gjy. 
pence.” “God bless your honor,” exclaimed 
Pat, “may your honor live, till Ipay you” 


A PUZZLE. 


At the examination of a parochial school, 2 
reverend gentleman was asking a class th 
meaning of words. They answered very well, 
untill he gave “backbiter.” This seemed, 
puzzler. It went down the class until it can 
to a simple little urchin, who looked sheepis}. 
ly knowing, and said :—“ It may be a flea.” 
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Always speak with the utmost politenage We gi 


POLITENESS AT HOME. 





























and deference to your parents and friend, 
Some children are polite and civil everywher 
else except at homey, but there, are coarse anj 
rude enough. I trust you will never be op 
of these. 
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Just Fir ror Tnem.—Many youth aj 
children think that religion is something ne 
particularly fit forthem. It is, and so complete 
ly so, and so important, that they are not fit fy 
anything here, or hereafter, without it. 





A Contentep Spirit.—A traveller ony 
said of his straw-bed on the garrct floor, “I gg 
a great deal of good sleep out of it.” 





Force may subdue, but love gains; and x 
that forgives first, wins the laurel. 





Ir wit1 afford sweeter happiness, in the 





hour of death, to have wiped one tear fromthe" tried 
cheek of sorrow, than to have ruled an empir,gm\nowing 
to have conquered millions, or enslaved theme for th 
world. tion of th 


Leisure is a very pleasant garment tolodfimt once 
at, but it is a very bad one to wear. his pray 


question. 
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ORIGINAL. P - liy 
“THE TOLLING BELL!” ‘My 0 
With mournful cadence, solemn to!l! son as hb 
Away its pealing numbers roll, slf, he m 
Till dying on the breezes swell, nd then 
Its echoes slumber in the dell. allen. 
It speaks a startling fearful truth his m th . 
To crippled age, and blooming youth ; ane 
And loud, in rolling measures clear, ith 
Proclaims that “ death is reigning here!” " we 
At early Eden’s smiling birth, os 3 
A mantle shrouded soon the earth; haces 1 
And since, no human skill or art, ping, te 
Has ever failed death’s fatal dart !} “ _ 
The smiling, lovely infant fair, bit Bod 1 
Falls*by this fearful tyrant’s snare ; ap 
And youthful hopes, though beaming high, JR" ™ t 
Bloom evanggcent but to die! — 
Since—honoréd age with silver hairs, ~*~ pd 
In dotage sore, and broke with cares, oe 
Gives way at Taste efore the storm, ith to b 
And yields to death in Protean form. be he 





But Christ’ has gained, beyond the sky, hether 
A home, where death is never nigh ; ; ot, as T 
Where weary souls may ever rest, Kent most 
From sorrows free and ever blessed. hature of 


And when that dirge which calls the dead, a rewa 
With Gabriel’s thunders loud and dread, pressed rr 





Shall bid earth’s sleeping millions wake, owing lin 
The good, will crowns of glory take. ™.C.5 Tepea 
See ee My life | 
WEARIED WITH PLEASURE. ‘And b 
On seeing a Child fall asleep amid its Spor Beneath 
BY MISS PARDOF. But wee 
Wearied with pleasure? Oh,howdeep && Like tho 
Such slumber seems to be— I the 
Thou fairy creature! I could weep 0 ; » 
As thus I gaze on thee; . ith m 
Ay, weep, and with most bitter tears, Th 7" 
Wrung from the spirit’s core, But th , 
To think that ina few short years I nee ™ 
Thou’lt sleep that sleep no more. Th _ 
Wearied with pleasure! what a sound ~ Kg 
To greet a world-worn ear! And told 
Can we who tread life’s giddy round, Had | 
Sleep like the chernb here ? Oh! th ‘ 
Alas! for ys joy’s brightest hours Such be, 
All fever as they fly, : - 
And leave a blight—as sun-struck flowers lve seen 
Of too much glory die. Have | 
Wearied with pleasure! Does the wing = . 
Of angels fan thy brow ? Still, _ 
Sweet child, do birds about thee sing, he * 
And blossoms round thee blow ? am 
Is thy calm sleep with gladness rife? Mother, 
Do stars above thee shine? 





. , Me child 
Oh, I would give whole years of life ’ 
To dream such dreams as thine! 


